


A boy 

by DALE WITTNER 

Few people have known Artie Bremer. For most 
of those who remember him at all, the memory is 
just a spark, an impression, an adjective or two 
hung loosely to an uncertain recollection of his 
timid smile or the odd way he mumbled to him- 
self as he shuffled alone down his school corri- 
dor. Now that Bremer is famous, charged with 
shooting George Wallace, the shallow words pile 
up. Some become headlines: “He was a loner,” 
recalls a classmate. “Well groomed and always 
polite,” his math teacher adds. “Persistent,” says 
a coach. “Explosive,” “friendless,” “gentle,” 
“weird.” 

“He didn’t like the summertime,” his mother 
explained, talking more to the telephone itself 
than to the caller, searching more than talking. 

“He had very delicate skin. If he went out on a 
bright day, he had to wear a long shirt. He hat- 
ed that but he got even madder if he got all red. 

So he was inside most of the summer. Maybe 
that was it. He must have figured that summer 
was coming soon again.” The confused mother 
had latched on to still another unlikely expla- 
nation of the nightmare. 

She thought for a moment. “No, I still think it 
was something he ate that didn't agree with him. 
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shooting George Wallace, the shallow words pile 
up. Some become headlines: “He was a loner,” 
recalls a classmate. “Well groomed and always 
polite,” his math teacher adds. “Persistent,” says 
a coach. “Explosive,” “friendless,” “gentle,” 
“weird.” 

“He didn’t like the summertime,” his mother 
explained, talking more to the telephone itself 
than to the caller, searching more than talking. 
“He had very delicate skin. If he went out on a 
bright day, he had to wear a long shirt. He hat- 
ed that but he got even madder if he got all red. 
So he was inside most of the summer. Maybe 
that was it. He must have figured that summer 
was coming soon again.” The confused mother 
had latched on to still another unlikely expla- 
nation of the nightmare. 

She thought for a moment. “No, I still think it 
was something he ate that didn’t agree with him. 
Why else would he do such a thing? He didn't 
care about politics, at least not that I knoW of. If 
anything, I think he supported Wallace. He knew 
that I voted for him four years ago. I think he 
knew that. Well, I’m sure he didn’t know who 
his father voted for because even I don’t know 
that. But L think he liked his father, really. . . . 
It had to be something he ate. Either that or some- 
body gave him one of those false cigarettes and 
made him smoke it . . . you know what I mean, 
J don’t want to say the word. Jt’s the false cig- 
arettes they all smoke now. He couldn’t even 
stand regular cigarette smoke. He couldn’t 
breathe when they put it in his face. That might 
have made him mad too. 1 just don’t know . . . 
but why couldn’t they have protected Wallace bet- 
ter so Artie couldn’t have got these kinds of ideas, 
so he couldn’t have got so close to him.” Talking 
seemed to help. 

When Artie announced last fall that he was 


Bremer’s apartment, where he had lived alone 
since last fall, was a mess when the manager 
opened it last week. His clothes were strewn 
about and the sink was full of dirty dishes. 
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Artie Bremer’s mother and Ms girl friend, 
who knew him better than anyone else, 
talk about the loner who shot Governor Wallace 


who shit everyone out 


leaving home, it was two months after his 21st 
birthday. Still, it was a surprise to Sylvia Brem- 
er. “He just wanted to be on his own,” she re- 
members him saying. “You couldn t reach out 
to him anymore without upsetting him. Artie 
waited to tell his parents he was moving until af- 
ter he had found an apartment— three small, bare- 
ly furnished rooms with a window that looked 
down on an empty parking lot 30 feet below. For 
$ 1 38 a month, extravagantly more than his truck- 
driving father was paying for the entire first floor 
of the peeled, gray, two-family home he was leav- 
ing, Artie Bremer was on his own. More than 
most young men, he had lived until that day by 
the rules of others. His school attendance had 
been nearly perfect. He had no disciplinary rec- 
ord there or with the police. Now, with an apart- 
ment, a car and money from his two jobs — as a 
busboy at the Milwaukee Athletic Club and as a 
janitor’s helper at Story Elementary School— the 
rules could be his own. 

But when Artie Bremer was not working, he 
was behind his closed door, alone. Though he 
graduated three years ago from South Division 
High School, few of his teachers remember him 
clearly. And none of them can name a single 
friend he had. Friends were not included in the 
$138 a month he was paying for a new life. 

After the first few trios back to pick up things 
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$ 1 38 a month, extravagantly more than his truck- 
driving father was paying for the entire first floor 
of the peeled, gray, two-family home he was leav- 
ing, Artie Bremer was on his own. More than 
most young men, he had lived until that day by 
the rules of others. His school attendance had 
been nearly perfect. He had no disciplinary rec- 
ord there or with the police. Now, with an apart- 
ment, a car and money from his two jobs — as a 
busboy at the Milwaukee Athletic Club and as a 
janitor’s helper at Story Elementary School — the 
rules could be his own. 

But when Artie Bremer was not working, he 
was behind his closed door, alone. Though he 
graduated three years ago from South Division 
High School, few of his teachers remember him 
clearly. And none of them can name a single 
friend he had. Friends were not included in the 
$138 a month he was paying for a new life. 

After the first few trips back to pick up things 
he had forgotten, Artie almost never drove the 
mile to see his parents and his 18-year-old broth- 
er, Roger. Mrs. Bremer, however, tried often to 
visit her son in his bachelor quarters. At least a 
dozen times she went to the apartment. She still 
has not been inside the door. 

“We got mail for him and 1 would take it over 
there,’’ Mrs. Bremer said. “Usually I would take 
along other things, like a sweater if it was cold, 
or some fruit, like apples, or some canned food. 

But he would never be there and I would have to 
just leave it all with a note. I heard little noises 
coming from inside. But when I knocked it got 
quiet and nobody answered. Another time 1 was 
sure 1 heard the radio on, but it went off as soon 
as I knocked.’’ 

William Bremer had not seen his son since he 
left home. The last time his mother saw him he 
was standing in the apartment doorway. “It was 

CONTINUED 

A boyhood photo of Artie and his brother Rog- 
er is displayed by their father, William Brem- 
er, who hadn’t seen Artie in six months. “I 
didn’t even know he had left town,” he said. 
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Though he smiled engagingly for a high 
school class picture, Artie Bremer (second 
from right in the third row) is remembered 
mostly for his silence. His senior year 
grades (left) were two C’s and three D’s. 


something kind of dumb like, ‘Hey, how’s it go- 
ing with the door?’ We talked for a while and I 
kind of liked him.” Then she corrected herself. 
“No, I guess 1 never liked him, I was just in- 
terested in him.” 

The chats in the corridor led to a first date. On 


'I kind of liked him- 
no, I guess I never did 8 
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about two months ago, one of those slippery, icy 
days, and I went to his place to see if he was all 
right. He opened the door this time but he 
wouldn’t let me in. After he closed the door I 
stood there and listened for a few minutes. He 
kent couehine. It was so slippery that 1 could have 
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about two months ago, one of those slippery, icy 
days, and I went to his place to see if he was all 
right. He opened the door this time but he 
wouldn’t let me in. After he closed the door I 
stood there and listened for a few minutes. He 
kept coughing. It was so slippery that I could have 
fallen down, but I went all the way to the store 
and bought him some medicine and some orang- 
es and took them back and just left them outside 
his door. I thought it would be a nice surprise 
when he opened the door.” 

Young Bremer worked hard at his janitor and 
busboy jobs, stashing what money he could in a 
savings account, spending only for food, gaso- 
line and small extravagances like the latest issues 
of Playboy and Gun Digest. But he was poorly 
suited for either job. In the athletic club dining 
room he had a disconcerting way of moving and 
whistling to the dinner music. At the school he be- 
came the target of vicious teasing by fourth and 
fifth graders. More than once, his face bright red, 
he exploded at the youngsters. 

It was at the school, though, that he met Joan 
Pemrich, who was blond and pretty, staunchly 
Roman Catholic and ‘‘going on 16.” Joan earned 
extra money working as a hall monitor in an after- 
school recreation program at the school. 

Joan remembers the day they exchanged 
names. It was shortly after Bremer had moved 
into his new apartment. ‘‘I was working at one 
of the doors and he came down the hall and said 


something kind of dumb like, ‘Hey, how’s it go- 
ing with the door?’ We talked for a while and I 
kind of liked him.” Then she corrected herself. 
“No, I guess 1 never liked him, I was just in- 
terested in him.” 

The chats in the corridor led to a first date. On 
the Saturday night before Thanksgiving they went 
to downtown Milwaukee to window shop and en- 
joy the Christmas light displays. It turned out that 
the lights were not yet switched on, but Joan re- 
members it as the most comfortable evening the 
two spent together. Her mother had insisted she 
be home by 9 p.m., and she was. 

With new pride, Artie told people he worked 
with that he had found a girl friend. Over a two- 
month period the corridor visits at the school 
grew longer and 'there were a few more dates: a 
Blood, Sweat and Tears concert, a long walk to- 
gether on the Lake Michigan shore and an eve- 
ning alone at Bremer’s apartment. But, looking 
back, Joan says that each time they were togeth- 
er she enjoyed herself less. “He didn’t have a sin- 
gle friend that I know of and he didn’t want me 
to have friends of my own either.” 

Joan’s mother, Mrs. Margaret Pemrich, dis- 
couraged the relationship. “It wasn’t his age that 
bothered me. It was just that he never seemed to 
be able to come down to Joan’s level and enjoy 
himself. A couple of other things I didn’t like were 
his smirk and the way, if you asked him a ques- 
tion, he always turned his back when he answered 



you. I will say this, he was polite and always had 
her home by 10:30.” 

Joan continued to trace the relationship: “Each 
time I was with him it got worse. At first maybe I 
did like him a little. Then it became mixed with 
feeling sorry for him. And then just . . . ich. He 
was constantly trying to analyze me, to figure out 
my problems. He said he had read a lot about psy- 
chology and had gotten rid of all his hang-ups. 
He wanted to help me get rid of mine. Forget it, 
I said to myself. 

“He thought I was lying to him all the time, 
even when I was telling him the truth. He got 
mad at such stupid things. And when he did, you 
could see the emotions building up inside him. 
His face got red, really red. He looked like he 
might explode. If Governor Wallace didn’t shake 
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Because “he was driving 
me up the wall,” Bremer’s 
girl friend Joan Pemrich 
stopped dating him last 
January. “He needed 
some kind of love,” she 
says now, “but it wasn’t 
going to come from me.” 
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hands with Artie when Artie thought he should, 
he would be just the kind to shoot him for it. But 
I don’t understand how he got interested in pol- 
itics all of a sudden. The whole time we knew 
each other he never talked about that sort of 
thing.” 

B remer’s personality had its better side, too. 

‘.‘He could be very gentle and thoughtful,” 
Joan says. “When 1 was sick one time and my 
mother wouldn’t let him come to see me, he came 
over anyway with two yellow roses and a get- 
well card.” 

The dried roses, the card and an empty candy 
box were souvenirs of their friendship. When it 
ended in early January, Joan burned all three. “1 
didn’t want any reminders,” she says. 


The relationship ended one afternoon when the 
two were talking on the phone and Joan’s father 
told her to hang up immediately. “I told Artie ‘1 
have to get off.’ And I just hung up. He called 
back and was furious that I hadn’t said goodbye. 
That was it. He was already driving me up the 
wall. From then on I wouldn’t talk to him when 
he called, and 1 stayed away from him around 
the school.” 

A few days after the breakup, Artie appeared 
with his head completely shaved. Only his bushy 
sideburns remained. Word spread that the act was 
a symbol of his love for Joan, that he would not 
grow his hair back until they were seeing each 
other again. Joan thought it was funny. The 
school children renewed their teasing, more mer- 
cilessly than before. 


On January 14th the recreation center spon- 
sored a dance. Artie was on the job, cleaning 
up. Joan’s girl friends decided to visit the dance 
for a look at Artie’s shaved head. Joan did not 
go. When the girls arrived the lights were out. 
Just as they found Artie, the lights went on and 
they burst out laughing at him. Once more he 
was humiliated. 

The day before the dance — the same day that 
George Wallace announced he was a Democratic 
candidate for President of the United States — Ar- 
tie Bremer went to the Casanova gun shop, just 
two blocks from his parents’ home, and pur- 
chased a snub-nosed .38 caliber revolver. A few 
days later he simply failed to show up for work, 
forfeiting the two jobs that were his last contacts 
with the world outside his apartment. ■ 
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